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the statements he meets only on the supposition that he is reading an emotional 
biography with the incidents and episodes omitted. "I have in the following 
pages written down not a sentence that I have not first lived through" (I, xvii). 
This personal character of the book makes it difficult for a reviewer, whose 
experiences, even so far as they go, do not tally with the author's, to do the 
author justice. The book has to be read to be appreciated for what it is. It 
is well written and one who likes this kind of book will probably find pleasure 
in reading it. It is especially to be recommended to those who feel themselves 
lonely in the world, for such will find company in the author who regards 
loneliness as an Urphanomen, which only the frivolous and the stupid succeed 
in avoiding. The first part deals with the loneliness of the looker, loneli- 
ness as an event (die Einsamkeit des Schauenden, die Einsamkeit als Ereig- 
niss), and the second part with the loneliness of the creative agent, loneliness 
as deed (die Einsamkeit des Schaffenden, die Einsamkeit als Tat). Some of 
the sectional captions will show the wide range of loneliness: "The Essence of 
Eroticism," "Sadism and Masochism," "Monogamy and Marriage," "Hys- 
teria and Exhibitionism," "Eroticism and the Madonna-Cult," "The Skeptic," 
"Faith and Love," "The Ascetic," "The Tragedy of the Artist," "The Tragedy 
of the Philosopher." The third book of the first part is entitled "Reflexe und 
Reflexionen," which seems to be a miscellaneous lot of epigrams on all sorts 
of subjects, presumably connected by the fact that the lonely man thinks of 
such things. A few samples will suffice here. "The first and only thing one 
should honor in one's fellowman is his silence" (I, 483). "Toward happiness 
men behave as the Children of Israel did toward the Messiah. Day and night 
in fervent prayer they invoke it of Heaven. At last it becomes incarnate in 
their midst: and then they disown it" (I, 490). A long epigram on the history 
of marriage — with no indication that this history is exceptional — ends with 
the gossiping comment of neighbors: "See the fools! many years have they 
lived in good true marriage; and now all at once they begin to commit adul- 
tery" (I, 510). "Man avenges himself on woman by enjoying her or murdering 
her; woman avenges herself on man by forgetting him" (I, 515). "Woman 
wills to be happy; man to have been happy" (I, 520). "For man the future 
is a continuation, for woman a negation of the past" (I, 521). "Many men 
need for perfect happiness nothing but a strong hatred" (I, 530). Some- 
thing over eighty pages of this sort of thing can be had by investing in the 
book. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Die Entwickelungesgeschichte des Satzes von der Erhaltung der Kraft. Von 
Arthur Erich Haas. Wien, Verlag von Alfred Holder, 1909. — pp. 116. 

Dr. Haas's purpose is to trace the development of the principle of the con- 
servation of energy in natural philosophy and science, and thus to obtain an 
adequate logical analysis of the law. However his analysis may have been 
reached, logical considerations in his exposition dominate the historical; the 
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arrangement of material is topical rather than chronological and the same 
thinker often appears in several connections. Three main conceptions have 
controlled scientific thought — the ideas of constancy, unity, and causality — 
and these three converge in the principle of the conservation of energy. Even 
by the Greek philosophers the constancy of matter was regarded as an axiom 
and energy was looked upon as a property of matter. When this principle 
was scientifically formulated by Lavoisier as the chemical law of the per- 
manence of mass, the conservation of energy became a distinct problem. The 
earliest form of the latter principle was the conception of the constancy of 
mechanical action, growing especially out of Galileo's law of inertia and gen- 
eralized in Descartes' theory of the indestructibility of motion. The exten- 
sion and correction of this view led Leibniz to the conception of latent 
energy. These principles very early demonstrated to scientists that mechan- 
ical energy cannot be created and this introduced the assumption that there 
is a quantitative equivalence between cause and effect. Such an equivalence 
serves the scientific need for unity; since natural forces can thus be regarded 
as not merely analogous or related, but as substantially identical, being merely 
different forms of one energy. In this way the principle of conservation, which 
had originally been applied only to the motions of gross bodies, was extended 
to include molecular motions and ether vibrations, and ultimately all the phe- 
nomena of heat, light, electricity, chemical affinity, etc. But if these forces 
are ultimately identical, it follows that any one should be transformable into 
any other. First heat, then light, and later electricity, were shown to be 
equivalent to definite quantities of mechanical action, and ultimately Mayer 
formulated the general law that "In all physical and chemical processes the 
given energy remains a constant quantity" (p. 62). Dr. Haas adds two sec- 
tions which deal respectively with mathematical formulations of the principle 
of conservation and with experimental investigations to determine the exact 
mechanical equivalent of heat. Dr. Haas refuses to admit that any single 
person can be regarded as the discoverer of the principle. Credit is due to 
many thinkers, to philosophers, especially Leibniz, who established the funda- 
mental concepts of the principle, and to scientists, perhaps especially to Mohr 
and Faraday, who first insisted upon its applicability to all departments of 
physics, and to Mayer, Joule, and Helmholtz, who reduced the law to exact- 
ness. Dr. Haas reprints in an appendix an address upon the subject delivered 
by him in Cologne in 1908, and the work closes with a bibliography and an 

index of names. 

George H. Sabine 
Leland Stanford Jr. University 

The Dialectic of Plotinus. By Harry Allen Overstreet. (University of 
California Publication in Philosophy.) Berkeley, The University Press, 
1909. — pp. 29. 
This monograph of Mr. Overstreet's is an attempt to interpret Plotinus by 

the aid of Hegel. Acceptance of his discussion will be determined largely 



